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EVENTS OF 


HAT Mr. Ramsay MacDonald rather con- 
WV temptuously describes as a storm in a tea- 
cup has in fact caused considerable tension 
between this country and France and clouded the 
prospects of next week’s Allied Conference. Since 
these pages will be in the press before the Prime 
Minister has made his promised statement after his 
return from Paris, full comment on the situation created 
by the joint efforts of the French and British Foreign 
Offices must be deferred. The general position is, how- 
ever, fairly clear, despite the hopeless obscurity of the 
explanations given to the House of Commons by the 
Prime Minister on Monday. The Chequers conversa- 
tions between Mr. MacDonald and M. Herriot resulted 
in a general agreement, which, however, bound neither 
party, as to the points to be decided at the coming con- 
ference. The British Foreign Office thereupon pro- 
ceeded to issue invitations to the conference, omitting 
to send a formal invitation to France, on the ground 
that she was, as Mr. MacDonald put it, “a party to 
the proposal.’’ That was in accordance with precedent, 
and would not in itself have led to trouble. But the 
letters of invitation to the other Powers sketched out 
a fairly lengthy agenda which seems to have represented 
the MacDonald rather than the MacDonald-Herriot 
point of view. At all events the Quai d’Orsay took 
violent objection to the British assumption that Mr. 
MacDonald’s ideas of the decisions to be taken— 
whether informally acquiesced in by M. Herriot or 
not—could properly be circulated to the Allies in 
advance. Hence the storm that boiled up in public 
as the result of a calculated disclosure by the assiduous 
“ Pertinax ’’ in the “ Echo de Paris.” 
x * ~ * 

There is, of course, a great deal of French politics 
in all this. The Quai d’Orsay is essentially Poincarist, 
or, to put it more accurately, M. Poincaré embodied faith- 
fully the ideas and traditions of his Foreign Office. M. 
Herriot has come in with a very different policy, and it 
has still to be decided whether the Foreign Minister or 
his permanent officials are master. The serious aspect 


THE WEEK 


of whatever error of judgment may have been committed 
in Downing Street is that it has imperilled the French 
Premier’s whole political position. Nothing less than 
that would have justified the desperate call to Mr. Mac- 
Donald to come to Paris and endeavour to save the 
situation. The Prime Minister’s visit enabled M. Herriot 
to postpone Tuesday’s interpellations in the Senate with 
the distinct possibility that an adverse vote might have 
followed them on the ground that the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles was being put in jeopardy. The incident 
reveals the weakness of M. Herriot’s position. There is 
little doubt that he personally is in full agreement with 
the British standpoint, particularly so far as concerns 
the association of the League of Nations with any settle- 
ment; but there are limits to what he can get through 
in France, with the Poincarists openly, and the Quai 
d’Orsay secretly, against him. This makes the situation 
a perilous one, and there may be more alarms and 
“ crises” before the Dawes Report is put into operation. 


* * * 


The particular point which has been the cause of 
most offence in France is the proposal that the Allies 
should undertake not to reimpose sanctions, except in 
the case of flagrant default on the part of Germany, and 
that the task of deciding whether such default has 
occurred should be entrusted to ‘‘ some authority other 
than the Reparation Commission ’’—the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations being indicated. Some 
such provision is obviously essential if a settlement 
inspiring any real confidence is to be secured; and we 
view with concern the news that reaches us as we go to 
press that Mr. MacDonald has apparently thrown over 
this position in Paris. ‘‘ Concessions ’’ on matters of 
this kind to the Quai d’Orsay are highly dangerous. 
Germany must be thought of as well as France. The 
German Government, like the French Government, is 
in none too strong @ position ; and its chance of steering 
the legislation which the Dawes Report requires through 
the Reichstag depends on its being made manifest that 
the Allies on their part are resolved to carry out the 
Report in the spirit as well as in the letter. 
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It should not have required either concessions 
or much tact to smooth over the immediate difficulties. 
There can be no one in France who can desire a break- 
down of the Conference plans at this stage. For what 
would such a breakdown mean for France? The vir- 
tual certainty of another sensational collapse of the franc, 
and a complete paralysis of policy; for it would hardly 
be possible even for M. Poincaré to revert to the now 
patently bankrupt idea of an intensified exploitation 
of the Ruhr. It is, indeed, vital to both France and 
Germany to maintain at least the appearance of pro- 
gress towards a settlement; and we can fairly rely on 
this strong interest to carry us through the preliminary 
stages of the discussion. The really formidable diffi- 
culties will arise later on over matters which are not 
on the agenda for July 16th. The military evacuation 
of the Ruhr, which is not covered by the Dawes Report, 
is essential to its success. When the initial require- 
ments of the Report have been complied with on the 
German side, it may be taken for granted that M. 
Herriot will start at once withdrawing troops. But it 
is very doubtful whether he will be able to carry French 
opinion with him to the point. of complete evacuation, 
unless he can hold: out the hope of reaching a solution 
of the problem of “security.” It is here that the 
British attitude may be a factor of decisive importance, 
and that the real test of Mr. MacDonald’s statesman- 
ship will arise. This problem is not an easy one; but 
there is at least one cardinal mistake we can avoid. 
Liberal opinion in France is disposed to look for a 
solution to the draft Treaty of Mutual Assistance, put 
forward by the League. The British Government has 
still to declare, and must declare before September, its 
attitude towards this Treaty. A flat rejection would 
have a deplorable effect. The most reassuring feature 
of the communiqué issued from Paris is that this mis- 
take is presumably to be avoided. 

* * * 

The fear, to which expression has previously been 
given in these columns, that the conciliatory intention 
of the new French Government might easily be rendered 
nugatory by the action of the French officials in the 
Rhineland and Ruhr, is substantiated by recent news 
from the Occupied Territory. Burgomasters desiring to 
return under the amnesty, and take up their duties, 
have in a number of instances (at Dueren, Coblenz, 
Aachen, Trier, and Pirmasens) been requested to make 
a personal declaration that they will “ observe and cause 
to be observed the Ordinances present and future of the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission.’’ At 
Euskirchen (formerly part of the British Zone) an even 
more exacting declaration is required in the form of an 
assurance on oath that the returning burgomaster will 
(1) loyally serve the Allied authorities, (2) punctually 
and without reserve execute the orders of the Occupa- 
tion authorities in application of the Ordinances of the 
Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission, (3) neither 
do nor undertake anything, nor obey any suggestion, 
contrary to the said Ordinances of the High Commis- 
sion and the orders of the military High Command. 
Following, as it does, directly on a period of notoriously 
illegal action by the Rhineland High Commission, this 
demand is nothing short of scandalous. A direct personal 
asseveration of the individual German functionary to 
the Occupation authorities of unqualified obedience, as 
here demanded, would moreover—and the point is of 
basic importance—be wholly subversive of Article 5 of 
the Rhineland Agreement, which guarantees to the 
Reich the maintenance of its sovereignty in the Occupied 
Territories and the continuance of its control over the 
whole body of German officials, Federal, State, District, 


and Communal. It is no less subversive of the intention 
of the Dawes Report, which requires the restoration of 
German administrative unity, not its further dis- 
integration. 

+ + * 

The eighth annual conference of the International 
Federation of League of Nations Societies, which took 
place at Lyons last week, was a timely reminder of 
the extent of the popular movement in support of the 
League, represented in this country by the League of 
Nations Union.. Representatives of some thirty 
countries were present, including delegates from 
societies in States, like the United States, Germany, and 
Turkey, not yet members of the League. The presence 
of a German delegation, or rather the personal presence 
of Count Bernstorff, the President of the German 
Society, on French soil had caused some exercise of mind 
beforehand, and it unfortunately resulted in the 
abstention of important elements from the French 
delegation. But that disadvantage was on the whole 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that a German 
of the prominence of Count Bernstorff should have been 
able to address a conference in an important French 
city on the burning question of reparations and receive 
not merely a courteous hearing but warm and general 
applause. In point of fact complete agreement was 
reached between the German and the Allied delegates 
on a resolution calling for the immediate application of 
the Dawes Report and emphasizing the importance in 
this connection of Germany’s admission to the League, 
with a permanent seat on the Council, subject to her 
fulfilment of the requirements of Article 1 of the 
Covenant. The Treaty of Mutual Assistance was fully 


_ discussed and approved, subject to a series of amend- 


ments proposed by the British Union. It is signifi- 
cant, however, that the complementary agreements were 
only accepted by a narrow majority. 

* * * 

A very welcome statement has been issued to the 
Press by Mr. Justice Feetham, Chairman-designate of 
the Irish Boundary Commission. It had seemed that 
there was little chance of President Cosgrave adopting 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s suggestion that the interval 
which must elapse before the meeting of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council should be utilized in 
exploring the possibilities of an agreed settlement. Mr. 
Justice Feetham is now able to state definitely that both 
President Cosgrave and Sir James Craig have agreed to 
the course proposed by Mr. MacDonald, and are giving 
him opportunities for informal discussion of the points at 
issue, without prejudice, of course, to their contentions 
regarding the Commission. They have also agreed to 
give him every facility for a tour of the border districts, 
to study on the spot the economic and geographical 
factors of the problem. In these circumstances, Mr. 
Justice Feetham asks that the British and Irish Press 
should assist him by refraining, in the meantime, from 
co.troversial comment on questions arising under Article 
12 of the Treaty. There should be no hesitation in 
responding to this appeal, for any chance of an agreed 
settlement will be warmly welcomed by every sane well- 
wisher of Ulster or of the Free State. President 
Cosgrave and Sir James Craig have shown statesmanship 
and courage in resisting the pressure of their wild men 
and adopting Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s suggestion. 

* * * 

We owe an apology to the “Times’’ and to its 
Labour Correspondent for our suggestion last week that 
there was no adequate foundation for the statement that 
the building operatives had decided to cease work last 
Saturday. The operatives’ leaders justify the decision 
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to cease work, despite the employers’ postponement of 
lock-out notices, on the ground that delay at this stage 
would have weakened the fighting moral of the opera- 
tives—the familiar defence of Governments which go 
to war in haste and repent at leisure. The actual 
stoppage of work is only partial; for most non-feder- 
ated employers (and they account for a large propor- 
tion of the total) have conceded the men’s demands. 
The underlying economic forces are, indeed, strongly on 
the side of the men; for it is notorious that large 
numbers of employers have been paying above the union 
rates for some time past in order to obtain labour. This 
fact makes it more difficult to understand the extremely 
truculent attitude which the employers’ organization 
has taken up. Lord Buckmaster, as Chairman of the 
Court of Inquiry, has been making strenuous efforts to 
bring about a resumption of negotiations; but it is 
doubtful if an agreed settlement can now be reached, 
except on a basis decidedly more favourable to the men 
than the National Settlement, which the employers 
refused to ratify. 


* * * 


The aspect of the dispute which chiefly interests the 
public is the effect which it is likely to have on the Gov- 
ernment’s housing scheme. The actual erection of 
houses may not be very seriously affected ; but the cost 
of kc use-building will be vitally affected by the terms on 
which the dispute is settled, whether formally or infer- 
mat!y. The chief lesson to be drawn from the dispute is, 
indeed, the strength of those laws of supply and demand, 
which Mr. Wheatley modestly hopes to “ suspend.” It 
is because the demand for building labour is in excess of 
the supply that so many employers are paying above the 
union rates; it is the same fact that makes it likely that 
the operatives will win a victory in the present struggle. 
But the housing subsidies play, of course, a large part 
in producing this condition. Indeed, as Mr. E. D. Simon 
has pointed out, it is on subsidy houses, under the Cham- 
berlain Act, that many employers have been paying 4d. 
an hour above the union rate. In other words, even the 
Chamberlain subsidy serves, for the most part, not to 
enable tenants to obtain houses cheaper, but to swell the 
costs of building them. Mr. Wheatley’s additional sub- 
sidies will necessarily accentuate this tendency ; for they 
will help to produce a “ state of trade” warranting still 
larger wage advances. 


* * * 


The debate on Russia in the House of Commons was 
not illuminating, except as to the difficulty of obtaining 
agreement on the simplest facts of the situation. Mr. 
Ponsonby’s plea for patience during the negotiations 
would have been more effective had he been able to give 
a convincing assurance that the Russian delegates were 
prepared to treat business questions on business lines. 
It is possible to be more optimistic with regard to the 
work. of the new Society for Cultural Relations between 
the British and Russian peoples, formed for the purpose 
of reviving the intellectual intercourse between the two 
nations. The supporters of the 8.C.R., whose temporary 
address is 150, Southampton Row, W.C.1, include many 
names, both British and Russian, eminent in art, science, 
and letters. Its programme includes lectures, exhibi- 
tions, the exchange of books and periodicals, and the 
translation of articles. Amidst all the ferment in Russia, 
many interesting new movements have arisen in music, 
poetry, and the drama, and much remarkable work has 
been accomplished in the fields of scientific research and 
archeology, notably the Kara Sea Expedition, and 


Kosloff’s discoveries in Central Asia. The isolation in 
which this work is going on impoverishes the life both 
of Russia and of Western Europe, and it is the hope of 
the S.C.R. to do something to bridge the gulf. In so 
doing they should help to dispel the cloud of ignorance 
and suspicion which overhangs all relations between the 


two countries. 
* * + 


The Agricultural Wages Bill, of which the urgency 
is now generally admitted, seems unfortunately likely 
to have a rather difficult passage. In Standing Com- 
mittee this week a proposal to do away with the Central 
Wages Board, which is one of its main provisions, was 
only defeated, after an animated debate, by 38 to 32. 
On one side it was urged that the establishment of 
such a board “would be bitterly resented ’’—presum- 
ably by the farmers; on the other, that without it 
the “social ostracism and coercion’’ that prevails in 
the agricultural districts would make the bill a dead 
letter. Whatever may be the precise weight of these 
arguments, we think there is a strong practical case 
for maintaining some central body with power to co- 
ordinate, and—within proper limits—to direct, the 
work of the local committees. 

* * * 


A correspondent writes: “It seems appropriate 
that when the successor of Rasselas comes to Europe, 
his first visit should be to Dr. Johnson’s country ; but 
it is startling to find that he hag a name with so 
British a sound as Mackonnen, and that when he goes 
to see the Tower of London he wears a bowler hat. Still 
he also wears (so we are told) a look of ‘ ceremonious 
impassivity’ and the Star of Ethiopia on hig breast; 
and is moreover a wise and enlightened ruler, We 
trust that we are not listening with mere credulity to 
the whispers of fancy or pursuing with undue eager- 
ness the phantoms of hope when we express the belief 
that the Prince of Abyssinia, who has already joined 
the League of Nations, intends to put down the 
industry of slave-raiding, which has sometimes been 
regarded—no doubt unjustly—as one of the chief 
industries of his country.’’ 

* * * 


Our Irish Correspondent writes: ‘‘ The Dail is work- 
ing a weary way towards the Summer recess, and keeping 
the Senate fed with incredible quantities of small Bills, 
all of which must be passed after a reasonable show of 
debate. | Included among the number are some few 
measures of real importance, such as the Trade Loans 
(Guarantee) Bill which is now in the Committee stage in 
the Dail. But the public has reached an extreme of 
apathy on the matter of legislation which seems to be 
largely shared by the Members of Parliament. Indeed, 
when one reads of Indemnity Bills, Local Elections Post- 
ponement (Amendment) Bill, Local Officers’ Compensa- 
tion (War Period) Bill, and so forth, one cannot be sur- 
prised that the President’s cheerful suggestion of sitting 
till midnight was received with irritation. The embar- 
rassment of the Executive Council has been increased 
by the very regrettable illness of the Minister of Finance, 
which will prevent his being present in the House during 
the discussion of the remaining estimates. Mr. Blythe 
has worked hard and persistently for several years, and 
his present breakdown, which is of a more serious nature 
than is generally realized, may be ascribed to that fact. 
It is hoped that he will be able to take up his work again 
during the recess ; meanwhile, it appears that the Presi- 
dent is once more acting as Minister of Finance as well as 
Minister of Defence, and the number of the Executive 
Council is again reduced to five.’’ 
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THE AMERICAN PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN. 


F it were not for the bewildering power of institu- 

| tions to keep going indefinitely after the breath 
of life has left them, we might, on the evidence 

of the past month, predict the immediate break-up of 
The great nominating 
Conventions have always been rather terrifying, and 
this year they have provided almost the worst imagin- 
able examples of political mechanism driven by groups of 
men who appear to abandon, by common rule and con- 
sent, the habits that govern every province of life other 
than politics. 


the American party system. 


The Democratic assembly in particular 
would seem to have reached the furthest limit possible to 
those methods and tendencies long since described and 
analyzed by De Tocqueville and Bryce. And then, after 
a hundred futile ballots, the exhausted delegates accom- 
plished the nomination of Mr. John W. Davis, whose 
miraculous victory has the instantaneous effect of trans- 
forming the entire outlook for his party. 

In external circumstances there was not much in 
common between the Conventions. That of the 
Republicans in Cleveland was exactly planned and 
harshly regimented. The control, however, was not 
exercised by the regular bosses of the party: that is to 
say, by that Old Guard which, in 1920, ‘contrived the 
nomination of Warren Harding. It was exercised by 
a group of new men who, in their zeal for Mr. Coolidge, 
overrode the once all-powerful faction led by Senator 
Lodge. At the same time these’ new men displayed 


an elaborate indifference to the corrosive facts of the 


oil scandals, while they scornfully ignored the im- 
portant claims of the Western insurgents, who have 
now broken away and may as a result decide the fate 
of Mr. Coolidge in November. As a matter of fact, the 
hosts at Cleveland were united only in a resolve to 
avoid all dangerous issues and to secure the nomina- 
tion of the reigning President. The Democratic Con- 
vention, on the contrary, could not be controlled. It 
met, and for more than a fortnight wrangled, in com- 
plete darkness as to the identity of its Presidential 
candidate, and the entire machine was in pieces before 
the regular party bosses were able to assert themselves. 
And yet the mechanics of the affair were obvious enough 
from the beginning. Two candidates entered the Con- 
vention backed by pledged delegates whose combined 
strength was less than the two-thirds needed for nomina- 
tion. Both happen to be decided personalities. They 
stand for interests in the Democratic Party that are in 
violent opposition to each other. Neither would give 
way; and therefore, apart from other vital considera- 
tions, it was generally believed that neither could be 
nominated. A situation such as this is usual in party 
Conventions, and the resultant procedure has hitherto 
been comparatively simple. The nomination, as a 
matter of course, goes to a compromise candidate; 
and thus it would have been in New York but for the 
character of the leading candidate and the emergence 
of an issue far more explosive than any merely political 
issue at present before the country. 

There is no stranger case in contemporary American 
affairs than that of Mr. W. G. McAdoo. He was one 
of the architects of Woodrow Wilson’s victory in 1912, 
and was on the whole the most prominent member of the 
Wilson Cabinet. He married the President’s daughter. 
It seems probable that this intimate association with 


Wilson is neither an advantage nor a disadvantage for 
Mr. McAdoo to-day. He is energetic and resourceful, 
but conspicuously lacking in the qualities of popular 
appeal. He was gravely damaged by the oil scandals. 
The revelation that Mr. McAdoo had taken Mr. 
Doheny’s money, and a great deal of it, seemed to make 
him impossible as a presidential nominee. He was told 
so in the plainest of words; but he declined to leave the 
field, and it required the unheard-of total of eighty-six 
ballots in the New York Convention to deprive him of 
the lead over Governor Smith. Tactics such as these, 
pursued by a politician whose supporters knew that the 
prize was beyond his grasp, will probably work more 
effectually than anything has so far done towards a revo- 
lution in the nominating machinery. 

But if the case of Mr. McAdoo is strange, that of 
the remarkably popular Governor of New York is hardly 
less so. Mr. Alfred E. Smith is an outstanding product 
of New York City. In his own person he embodies the 
American popular legend. Not Lincoln himself was a 
more complete exemplar of the wonder of ‘‘ making 
good.’’ And Governor Smith possesses, almost in the 
highest degree, the gift of popularity. But for a single 
disqualification, he could have secured the Democratic 
nomination with acclaim, and almost certainly could 
have won the Presidency. But Governor Smith is a 
Roman Catholic; and, although there is no suggestion 
that his public conduct has been affected by his religious 
affiliation, it appears to be beyord question that the 
American electorate could not, under existing conditions, 
be persuaded to send a Catholic to the White House. 
Hence the apparition, during this year’s campaign, of 
the Ku Klux Klan as a political portent, so actual and 
menacing that it has brought the Democratic Party to 
the brink of destruction on the raw religious issue—by 
the creation, in a word, of the Ulster state of mind in 
the greatest political community of the world. Mr. 
McAdoo, in order to enlist the South, made his terms 
with the Klan. Governor Smith, as a representative 
Catholic, belonging to a State which so far has not been 
troubled by the Klan, could manifestly offer no terms, 
and, consequently, the is the occasion of the introduction 
of the religious issue into the national politics of the 
United States. 

The result must be a Presidential election of 
exceptional interest. Three months ago the Republicans 
were, to all appearance, destroyed. No party could, in 
the normal course of events, have survived the Harding 
régime and the oil revelations. But the Democrats 
seemed in no position to profit by the mountainous dis- 
credit accumulated by their opponents. Since Wilson, 
their leadership has been non-existent ; and, as the Con- 
vention has shown, the rank and file is torn by dissen- 
sions that spring from fundamental realities. This, 
during the bitter fight of Smith and McAdoo, sent up 
the hopes of the conservative Republicans, who foresaw 
an almost certain victory for Mr. Coolidge over a 
demoralized force of Democrats. The choice of Mr. 
Davis may not at once destroy the Republican hopes. 
But it recreates the Democratic Party ; it will immensely 
encourage the better elements in the East, and will make 
a new situation in the West. 

Senator La Follette, of Wisconsin, has now ended 
the hesitation of many months by coming out as leader 
of the Western insurgents and allowing himself to be 
nominated as candidate for a party of independent Pro- 
gressives. His platform seeks to combine an appeal to 
the agricultural vote, which is the power behind the 
Farm Bloc of the present Congress, with an appeal to 
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that progressive sentiment, widely distributed over the 
population of the cities, which was captured and betrayed 
by Roosevelt twelve years ago. It is very definitely an 
American platform, adjusted in particular to the 
demands of those Western communities which Mr. La 
Follette undoubtedly understands and in no small degree 
interprets and represents; but, in its old-fashioned 
assumptions of government and democratic method, it 
is, if we mistake not, out of harmony with the advanced 
thought of the industrial centres. The outcome, in con- 
sequence, is problematical in the highest degree. The 
Democrats, a week ago, were resigned to the loss of the 
election. They are now, through this extraordinary 
turn of events, almost back to the position of 1912 
when the Roosevelt schism gave the Presidency to 
Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Coolidge cannot win the West. 
His antecedents and his policy make that impossible. 
Mr. La Follete is a predestined minority leader. Mr. 
Davis is a liberal Conservative, who, while falling 
short of the Wilson progressivism, inherits the Wilson 
international programme. That combination, the 


Republicans will argue, ensures his defeat. It certainly 
promises a great contest. 





A BILL TO COMPLETE SOCIAL INSURANCE. 
By SIR WILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE. 


VERYBODY agrees that something ought to be 
E. done about widows’ and orphans’ pensions. 
Lack of systematic and honourable provision for 
the family whose bread-winner dies prematurely is the 
largest single cause of insecurity to-day and of recourse 
to the Poor Law. The making of such provision is not 
open to any of the objections that can be urged against 
other forms of social insurance. No one argues that to 
give pensions to widows and orphans would seriously 
increase their number. No one thinks that the widow 
and her children could or should themselves have made 
provision for their need, or that failure of the bread- 
winner to make this provision is appropriately punished 
by visiting his dependents with destitution after his 
death. In practice the Poor Law is used and out-relief 
is given with as little deterrence as possible. 

Everybody agrees also that the old-age pension at 
seventy represents an insufficient provision for declining 
years. By lowering the qualifying age or by extension 
of insurance something should be done to ease the burden 
of the years just before seventy. 

Why, with so much agreement as to the need for 
action, does nothing get done? Probably for two main 
reasons: lack of concrete proposals and difficulty of 
finding the money to meet the cost. The scheme 
described in a special Supplement to this issue of Tur 
Natron is concrete enough to be embodied in a draft 
Bill, with the customary trappings of preamble, sched- 
ules, savings, side-notes, and repeals, and the finding 
of money for it is shown to be quite certainly possible. 

The scheme is set out in proper form in the memo- 
randum introducing the Bill. It follows the line sug- 
gested in my pamphlet on social insurance, published 
last January in the ‘‘ New Way ”’ series. It is on a 
contributory basis; it links up widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions and endowment of the years from sixty-five to 
seventy with unemployment insurance, to form one 
section of a co-ordinated social insurance scheme—the 
section dealing with the whole who need no doctor. The 


building up of the other section, dealing with disable- 
ment of every kind, whether due to sickness or accident, 
must be left for another measure. 

The present scope of unemployment insurance is 
extended so as to include substantially all those now 
covered by health insurance, and the benefits are raised 
in accordance with the Government Bill that has just 
passed through Committee. The contributions from 
employers and employees are, with two small adjust- 
ments, the same as those now being paid for unemploy- 
ment alone; the State contribution is raised from one- 
fourth to one-third of the whole. For agriculture and 
domestic service, special rates both of contribution and 
benefit, bringing them in on terms fair alike to them 
and the other insured occupations, are provided. While 
the scheme is ultimately contributory, it is proposed 
that benefit should be given at once to existing widows 
and orphans and persons over sixty-five. 

The financial basis of the scheme is dealt with in 
a note appended to the Bill. All the essential figures 
and assumptions used are there submitted for criticism. 
I have neither the material nor the qualifications to 
prepare a formal actuarial report, nor, indeed, are the 
main problems that arise here in any strict sense 
actuarial. If the scheme had to be carried out 
through a number of separate organizations (whether 
‘‘ approved societies ’’ or not), it might be necessary to 
place the finance on an actuarial basis of building up 
reserves for coming liabilities, to inspect and audit 
in order to ensure solvency of the individual societies, 
and to provide ‘‘ reserve values ’”’ for the inevitable 
transfers from one society to another. In the compre- 
hensive State scheme proposed in the Supplement to 
this week’s Natron a simpler way of finance can be taken 
with perfect safety and with lower administrative cost. 

The main element in the problem is, in any case, 
one on which neither actuarial nor any other science 
can yet lead to certainty—the normal rate of unemploy- 
ment in the future. There is nothing wildly optimistic 
in my assumption of a rate of 6 per cent. falling 
ultimately to 5 per cent.; to assume more is to despair 
wantonly of the commonwealth. Nor, I think, are my 
calculations, made before the new Government Bill on 
Unemployment Insurance passed through Committee, 
very seriously damaged by anything in it. The most 
dangerous proposal is that not yet drafted, but fore- 
shadowed, to give benefit more freely for discontinuous 
unemployment. This seems likely to help casual occupa- 
tions, such as dock labour, to “‘ milk ” the unemploy- 
ment fund even more successfully than at present, instead 
of setting their house in order by decasualization, with 
a proper scheme of maintenance in under-employment. 
It is fatally easy for any Government which is pre- 
pared to admit itself bankrupt of the ideas or courage 
required for reducing unemployment to fritter away 
part of the large surplus of the fund in providing for 
unemployment to excess and, by reducing contributions 
to employers and workpeople at the end of the deficiency 
period, to hand back what it cannot fritter away. 

But there is still time to stop this. With all the 
amendments yet made, the normal income of the fund 
under the scheme proposed should cover the normal 
outgoings. The provision for postponement or reduction 
of certain benefits in Clause 9 of the draft Bill, coupled 
with the existing power of varying contributions, affords 
ample margin for all miscalculations and contingencies 
which it is sensible to contemplate. 

To sum up, the scheme outlined secures to the whole 
employed population liberal unemployment benefit, 
pensions for their widows and dependent orphans, and 
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pensions for themselves er for their widows from sixty- 
five to seventy. It does this in industries now insured 
against unemployment with practically no change of the 
contributions now being paid by employers and employed 
for unemployment alone, and in agriculture and domestic 
service in exchange for contributions adjusted to their 
benefits. It involves an additional charge on the 
Treasury of about £10,000,000 a year, against which 
must be set a large saving on Poor Law. For this sum 
we can complete at once the structure of social insurance 
and leave little but trimming and polishing to be done; 
we can provide for the widow and the orphan and the 
aged and make unemployment insurance universal by 
Act of Parliament applying not to the island of Atlantis 
at the Greek Kalends, but to Britain as from January 
next. 





THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND THE 
TREATY OF VERSAILLES. 


N England to-day almost every man and woman 
| who cares for the future of Europe is agreed that 
the League of Nations cannot function properly 
until Germany is a member of the League, with a seat 
on the Council. Hitherto one of the obstacles in the 
way of this step has been the inflexible opposition of 
M. Poincaré and his Government. The majority of the 
French electorate has succeeded in removing that 
obstacle, and Lord Parmoor, the British representative 
on the League Council, on his return from the June 
meeting of the Council, stated publicly in London that 
he now saw no obstacle to Germany becoming a per- 
manent member of the Council. This is good news; but 
one must not conclude that the admission of Germany to 
the League and to the Council will now take place 
automatically. There are other difficulties, in particular 
difficulties felt by Germans themselves. It is not possible 
for an Englishman to estimate just how serious those 
difficulties may be; but the purpose of this article is to 
discuss one of the difficulties which, as the present writer 
is informed, many Germans feel. The League of Nations, 
it is said, was created by the principal Allied Powers 
primarily to sustain the results of their victory in the 
war, and to prevent any attempt to revise the treaties. 
In the words of a recent writer on ‘‘ Russia and the 
League ’’*: ‘“‘ As long as the League is based on a 
guarantee of the territorial changes effected by the 
various treaties . . . the nations which suffered from 
these annexations cannot be expected to submit to such 
a self-denying ordinance as to join it. To be compelled 
by misfortune of war to cede territory is one thing; 
solemnly to sanction such a surrender for all time in an 
Assembly of the nations of the world is a very different 
thing.’’ 
Are the assumptions underlying this view justified? 
Is the League in fact ‘‘ based on a guarantee of the terri- 
torial changes effected by the various treaties ’’? If this 
contention be supported by reference to what has already 
happened—to the manner in which the Saar has been 
administered with the sanction of the League, to the 
boundary drawn between Germany and Poland in Upper 
Silesia, to the impotence of the League Council, or its 
acquiescence, when the French and Belgians occupied 
the Ruhr, and so on—then the present writer would 
readily admit that all these actions have shown an anti- 
German bias. All that this proves, however, is that the 
League Council is at present too much dominated by the 
victorious Powers, and that when their interests, or the 


* In “ Headway,” June, 1924, p. 104: an article by Michael Farbman. 





treaties on which their dominance depends, have been 
called in question, they have hitherto agreed to uphold 
and enforce those treaties through League of Nations 
machinery as well as in other ways. But even so, the 
extent to which the victorious Powers have really agreed 
to do these things may easily be exaggerated, and the 
fact that the League has several times mitigated the 
harshness of Allied proposals should not be overlooked. 
But this is not the real issue. The question to be 
answered is: Would the League of Nations, if Germany 
(and, let us hope, Russia and ultimately the United 
States) were represented on the Council, still be bound 
by its constitution to uphold the treaties? And the 
answer, in our opinion, should be an emphatic negative. 
What is the evidence? Article X. of the Covenant 
has been interpreted in America, and possibly in Ger- 
many and elsewhere, as a guarantee of the Treaty fron- 
tiers and the whole Treaty settlement. Let Article X. 
be once more quoted. The first sentence reads: ‘‘ The 
members of the League undertake to respect and pre- 
serve as against external aggression the territorial 
integrity and existing political independence of all mem- 
bers of the League.’’ The following sentence lays upon 
the Council the duty of advising how this guarantee shall 
be put into effect. But neither here nor in any other 
part of the Covenant is the guarantee extended. It is 
clear, then, that the League guarantee is limited to cases 
of external aggression. That is to say, if Germany at 
some future date were to make war on France or Poland 
for the recovery of her lost territory, it would be the 
duty of the other members of the League to support 
France or Poland, and it would be the duty of the 
Council to advise how this could be done. Similarly, if 
Hungary or Russia made war on Roumania, or Bulgaria 
on Serbia. The same rule would apply, of course, on 
behalf of Germany, if France tried by aggressive war to 
annex any part of the Rhineland, or on behalf of Bel- 
gium if Britain tried to annex part of the Flemish coast— 
to mention two cases that have been seriously urged in 
the respective countries within the past hundred years. 
It is true, of course, that the defeated nations are much 
more likely to launch such wars of aggression, or of 
revenge, than the victors; so that the guarantee of 
Article X. may be said to be directed specially against 
them. To some extent that is true; but it may be 
suggested that Article X. is directed not so much against 
the defeated States as against the idea that war is the 
only means of revising frontiers or treaty agreements. 
But, it will be said, hardly any boundary has ever 
been changed in the past without war; so that in effect 
Article X. does provide for the perpetuity of the present 
frontiers. There is only too much truth in this. But it 
is not quite all the truth. Sweden has the unique dis- 
tinction of having acquiesced in the separation from her 
territory of Norway without a war in 1905 ; but although 
this might almost be regarded as ‘‘ the exception that 
proves the rule,’’ it may be noted that a number of 
territorial disputes, some of them involving country of 
high strategic importance or containing mineral wealth, 
were settled by arbitral methods during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century in Asia, Africa, and America; 
all the colonial Powers accepted such settlements; and 
a few years ago Denmark agreed to the virtual separation 
of Iceland. So that one may perhaps suggest that the 
action of Sweden in 1905, instead of being unique for all 
time, may prove to be the inauguration of a better 
international policy. One expects the Scandinavians to 
be in the van of human progress ; but the other European 
nations may follow, if we are patient and if we do what 
is possible to encourage reason and restraint. The 
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history of Ireland has at last made some impression on 
the minds of Englishmen, and it is to be hoped that we 
shall not have forgotten it if we are faced by a demand 
for secession from our Empire in the future. 

The pride and obstinacy of dominant peoples is a 
great obstacle in the way of the peaceful revision of 
unjust or unsatisfactory frontiers. But another obstacle 
in the past has been the lack of any recognized method 
of revising treaties without war. This difficulty is at 
least partially met by two other articles of the Covenant 
of the League. Article XI. includes the following sen- 
tence: ‘‘ It is declared to be the friendly right of each 
Member of the League to bring to the attention of the 
Assembly or of the Council any circumstance whatever 
affecting international relations which threatens to dis- 
turb international peace or the good understanding 
between nations upon which peace depends.’’ This is 
supplemented by Article XIX: ‘‘ The Assembly may 
from time to time advise the reconsideration by Members 
of the League of treaties which have become inapplicable, 
and the consideration of international conditions whose 
continuance might endanger the peace of the world.’’ 
The wording here seems clear enough ; and the reality of 
the League’s right of intervention has been upheld by 
the committee of jurists appointed after the Corfu inci- 
dent last year. The Treaty of Versailles has no more 
claim to be eternally sacrosanct than any other treaty. 
Like all treaties, it ought to be respected by those who 
have accepted it; but, like all other treaties, if its con- 
tinued enforcement proves to be dangerous to the world’s 
peace, or if it becomes inapplicable (if, for example, the 
payments demanded by it prove to be unpayable), the 
‘Assembly of the League has the right to propose its 
revision. This right it is much more likely to exercise 
if Germany is a member of the League than while 
Germany remains outside. 

It may be argued that a right to recommend the 
revision of treaties is of no value; what is needed is a 
right to enforce such revisions. But that argument, 
again, rests on the assumption that nations and states- 
men will never willingly consent to revision of treaties 
that diminish their territory. If that assumption is 
true, not only the present League of Nations, but any 
League of Nations must be a farce. Either we believe 
in the possibility of nations behaving reasonably, or we 
do not. If we do not, let us by all means concentrate 
on warlike preparations, on exercising violence against 
other nations whenever possible, and let the motto of 
every nation be, “ Each for himself, and the devil take 
the hindmost.’’ But if we believe it possible that the 
policy of nations should become reasonable, and if we 
care that the policy of our own nation should rest upon 
justice, not upon the so-called “ right ’’ of the victor, 
then let us exercise all the patience that is humanly 
possible in the face of oppression; and, lest this should 
seem to be an easy doctrine for an Englishman to 
preach, let us remind ourselves of the duty of every dis- 
interested citizen of every nation to do what he can to 
induce a people that is guilty of any great wrong to 
recognize that wrong and set it right. This is the 
“friendly right ’’ recognized by Article XI. of the Cove- 
nant. If it is exercised in -a friendly spirit it may do 
good. Otherwise it is apt to do harm. Consequently 
neutrals generally prefer. to keep silence. But the 
League of Nations provides a forum for plain speaking 
which should not be ignored by those to whom caution 
is not the only element in political wisdom. It has 
already been used to goed effect by some courageous 
statesmen. 

nGA CU 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN JAPAN. 


T may be interesting to those who have been investi- 

| gating problems connected with unemployment in 
the Western Hemisphere to know something of the 
situation in a Far Eastern State, where society is 
organized in a way entirely different from that of 
European countries, and where the problem of unem- 
ployment assumes a new form. It is curious to remark 
that although the expansion of industry during the 
boom went further in Japan than elsewhere, and 
although the world slump appears to have begun on the 
silk markets of this country, yet the number of business 
failures and of unemployed workers and the amount of 
social distress during the last few years have been incom- 
parably less than in other great industrial countries. 
An examination of the figures illustrating the tendency 
of Japan’s foreign trade since the War may make this 
statement appear somewhat surprising, since the annual 
value of her exports fell from 2,099 million yen in 1919 
to 1,253 million yen in 1921, an enormous decrease even 
when the decline in the general level of prices is taken 
into consideration. It is true that when the slump 
came in 1920 a large number of workers were dismissed, 
for the figures of the Department of Agriculture and 
Commerce show that in that year over 984,000 were dis- 
charged, as compared with 795,000 newly employed, a 
difference of 189,000. As in England, those industries 
which had received the greatest stimulus from the War, 
such as the engineering and shipbuilding industries, 
proved to be the hardest hit by the depression. Up to 
December, 1921, 37,000 workers had been dismissed 
from the shipbuilding yards; and, since that industry 
is one which depends largely on Government orders for 
vessels, the amount of unemployment in it was con- 
siderably increased when the provisions of the Washing- 
ton Conference were put into effect. During the latter 
part of 1921, however, there seems to have been a 


recovery in other trades, for by the beginning of the . 


next year, according to the British Consular Report, it 
was the slump in the shipbuilding industry which was 
“* responsible for most of the unemployment, which did 
not amount to more than 100,000 hands.’’ From this 
it appears that out of about two million factory and 
mine workers* only 5 per cent. were unemployed in 
1922. 

Thus the slump does not appear to have affected 
employment in Japan as much as one might have sup- 
posed from the decline of her export trade, and though 
this may be partly due to the fact that she is still 
an agricultural as well as an industrial country, and 
partly because the effects of a slump on employment 
are not so obvious when industry is to some extent in 
the domestic stage, as it is in this country, yet this is 
not the whole explanation. One very important fact 
which has bearing on the matter is that the domestic 
demand for commodities has been remarkably strong, 
and that in spite of the slump in the world’s inter- 
national trade, the internal trade of Japan has 
flourished. The reason for this, it may be suggested, is 
due largely to certain peculiarities of her social 
organization. It is generally stated that the aim of the 
leaders of modern Japan has been to graft the industrial 
and commercial organization of the West on to a 
patriarchal Eastern society, since in this way the country 
might secure all the advantages accruing to the service 
of Mammon together with those arising from a faithful 
observance of the tradition of the Elders. One result 
has been that an economic system, which was the pro- 
duct of an individualistic society, has been worked by a 


** Japan Year Book,” 1923; pp. 240 and 546, 
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nation in which the Family Group rather than the 
individual has been (and still remains) the social unit. 
Nowadays it is generally declared that this organization 
is breaking down before the rising tide of Americanism ; 
but it is not so generaily recognized that its approaching 
destruction is not entirely a matter for congratulation, 
for the Family System carries with it advantages which 
are by no means to be despised. During periods of 
depressed trade these have been particularly obvious. 
In individualistic countries, when multitudes of men 
are thrown out of work during a slump and find their 
incomes greatly reduced, they are obliged to decrease 
their consumption of goods enormously, and so the 
depression is intensified. It has been recognized that if 
the demand for goods by wage-earners could be pre- 
vented from rising too high during a period of excited 
trade and from falling too low during a depression, 
then the evils of these slumps would be mitigated. This 
is, of course, part of the justification of unemployment 
insurance schemes, since their object is to restrict 
demand during busy periods by accumulating funds 
which can be used during times of slack trade. Now it 
may be suggested that Japan possesses in her Family 
System an effective means of maintaining demand 
stability. For the Family, consisting as it does of the 
whole group of relatives, is not only an organization for 
providing mutual help on a scale infinitely greater than 
that of its Western counterpart, but it is also a surer 
guarantee of a strong demand for commodities on the 
part of the people as a whole than State insurance 
schemes as at present administered. Whereas the State 
must legislate for the majority and must work with 
definite rules leading to hardship in some cases and to 
waste and abuse in others, the Family, being in more 
intimate touch with the individual, can employ more 
elastic and economical methods of relief. Its effective- 
ness in this respect was demonstrated in a remarkable 
fashion during the recent earthquake, and a great deal 
of want and suffering on the part of the citizens of Tokyo 
was prevented by the operation of this Family System, 
which makes the whole group responsible for the welfare 
of its own members. In the less dramatic troubles due 
to the slump this social system has again rendered Japan 
independent of State insurance schemes and of the 
degradation of Poor Relief; and its existence has been 
the chief reason for the maintenance of such a strong 
domestic demand for commodities. In the case of women 
workers an interesting example is provided of the 
reaction of the Family System to modern industrialism. 
In the textile industry the workers, who are for the most 
part women recruited by the factory agents, are housed 
in dormitories provided by the employers. While in 
employment they usually remit part of their wages to 
their families, and in times of depressed trade they 
are supported by their parents and relatives. In many 
districts of Japan, also, there is a tendency for labour 
to flow backwards and forwards between industrial and 
agricultural employments. In this connection the intro- 
duction of the bicycle, now one of the chief means of 
transport in this country, has been of utmost importance, 
since it enables members of agricultural families to ride 
into the towns to their work in the morning and to 
return to the farms in the evewing, and it has caused 
something of a revolution in the life of farming com- 
munities. During the boom thousands of farmers’ sons 
sought industrial employment in the towns, but during 
the slump hawe returned to agricultural work and 
domestic industry with their families. Thus it is 
evident that the division of Japanese society into these 
social groups not only provides adequate protection for 
the individual in times of trouble, but also by main- 





taining demand prevents the effects of a depression being 
cumulative. 

The Family System has not yet lost altogether its 
natural accompaniment—paternalism as applied to the 
relations of master and workman. One interesting 
example of this is the custom of giving large dismissal 
allowances to workers on their discharge, a practice 
which has resulted in the shipbuilding industry in 
particular paying out enormous sums during the last 
few years. This has helped to prevent distress among 
the workers, and by placing on each firm to 
some extent the burden of its own unemployed, 
it has achieved the end of Insurance by 
Industry Schemes, except for the fact that the allowance 
paid by a company is not fixed definitely, but depends 
on the circumstances of the time and on its attitude to 
its workpeople. In cases of this kind, the industry con- 
cerned, together with the family groups to which the 
unemployed belonged, would share the burden of main- 
taining the dismissed workmen. 

It might be imagined that if the effective demand 
for goods remained large in Japan, in spite of the 
decline abroad, then the result would have been a greatly 
increased importation of low-priced foreign goods, which 
would have forced down the Japanese price level and so 
produced a depression of industry comparable to that of 
the rest of the world. Imports, it is true, have fallen 
much less than exports during the years of depression, 
though this has been due to a great extent to Japan’s 
exchange and currency policy, which cannot be con- 
sidered here. As we have seen, however, this country 
did not feel the full force of the slump, and was spared 
the humiliation of seeing the streets of her cities crowded 
with unemployed workers; for she has been protected 
against the fall in world prices by another factor besides 
the obvious ones of high tariffs and distance. In spite 
of the great changes which have taken place within 
recent years, a large proportion of the articles which 
Japan consumes consists of commodities which are 
peculiar to herself, and which therefore are not subject 
to international competition. Although foreign articles, 
especially luxuries, have poured into the country since 
the War, yet it is still true to say that the commodities 
which form the basis of everyday life in Japan are not 
produced abroad to any extent. Even Japanese rice, 
the staple food, is so much preferred to imported rice 
that in times of domestic shortage heavy imports have 
not prevented the home-grown variety from fluctuating 
violently in price. Hence it has come about that, while 
the inflation of the War period raised the prices of all 
commodities enormously, the post-war slump has affected 
mainly the articles which enter into international trade, 
and the index number of prices rather conceals the fact 
that the prices of articles peculiar to Japan have 
declined much less than those of articles of a cosmo- 
politan character. Since the proportion of commodities 
which are not subject to international competition is 
so much greater in Japan than in most other countries, 
and since a large part of her industry is thus rendered 
independent of fluctuations in world values, there is 
no wonder that employment has been more stable in this 
country than elsewhere. 

So, while the existence of the Family System tends 
to maintain the quantity of demand during a depression, 
the peculiar nature of Japanese consumption tends to 
direct that demand to home industries, It cannot, of 
course, be denied that there are disadvantages in such 
a situation, for if a country is slow in adjusting itself to 
changes in the world level of prices, then its position in 
international trade is bound to suffer. Still, in view 
of the exceptional circumstances of the last three or 
four years, it seems true to say that in Japan’s case the 
benefits have far exceeded the disadvantages. 

G. C, Auzen, 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 


MIXED PORRIDGE. 
Wepnespay, Juty 97H, 1924. 


T is impossible to exaggerate the deplorable nature of 
| Mr. MacDonald’s speech on Foreign Affairs on 
Monday. He might have pleaded that he could 
say nothing at all, in which case the House would have 
accepted his plea for silence. He might have posted 
quietly off to Paris, leaving that as an explanation for 
his absence. He might have read a carefully prepared 
statement for some five minutes demonstrating (as he 
asserted) that the storm was not even one in a teacup: 
which could have been reprinted in all the European 
papers. Instead of which he embarked upon a long, 
harangue, denouncing ‘‘ mischief-makers ’’ on both sides 
of the Channel, contradictory, involved, unenlighten- 
ing: which also has been reprinted in all the European 
newspapers. It included such sentences as ‘‘ the mis- 
understanding, in so far as it has been a misunderstand- 
ing, is purely a misunderstanding.’”’ It seemed to 
attempt to refuse the publication of the peccant docu- 
ment, which has already been published in Paris, and 
excited a storm there. It only gave way on this point 
under the persistent iteration of Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
It was received in a crowded House with an uncom- 
fortable silence, most marked perhaps amongst his own 
supporters, and was dismissed in contemptuous phrases 
both by Mr. Baldwin and by Mr. Asquith. The whole 
affair was a revelation of the extent to which the Prime 
Minister has got out of touch with the House through 
his persistent and deliberate neglect of it. Parliament 
is determined that the British Constitution shall not be 
‘* Americanized,’’ and its Premier become a President. 
Even on the preceding days when M. Herriot was fighting 
for his political life in Paris Mr. MacDonald was away 
in the salubrious valleys of Aberavon, opening convales- 
cent homes and extolling the doings of the Labour Party. 
The House will not acquiesce in this system from the 
leader of any Party: least of all from the leader of a 
Minority Party. That Party may shamble through until 
the August Recess without defeat. It will have to 
reorganize its whole methods of procedure, if it is to avoid 
an Autumn disaster. . 

And an example of ‘‘ How to do it ’’ in sharp con- 
trast to ‘‘ How not to do it’’ was furnished by Mr. 
Arthur Ponsonby at the conclusion of Monday’s debate. 
He was in a most difficult position. He was in the middle 
of delicate negotiations with the Bolshevik representa- 
tives, on a subject which excites the fiercest passions on 
the one side and the other. His duty was to say nothing 
with the obvious appearance of saying something. He 
was reproached with ‘‘ only being an Under-Secretary ”’ 
by (of all persons) Mr. Ronald McNeill, whose massive 
proportions and endlessness of utterance partly conceal 
the fact that he had been ‘‘ only an Under-Secretary ”’ 
too—with the majestic figure of Lord Curzon, in another 
place, ready to smite and slay any indiscretion Mr. 
Ponsonby was fully adequate to the perplexities of the 
occasion. With modesty, with humour, a freedom of 
gesture and delivery, and that appearance of candour 
which causes the less quick-witted to ponder whether as 
a matter of fact he had not said something, he trium- 
phantly filled up the necessary half-hour with the best 
speech he has yet delivered from the Front Bench. 

‘Monday also furnished another sensation. Tories 
were denouncing with a wealth of adjectives the 
‘‘ murder ’’ of Captain Crombie by the Bolsheviks at 
Petrograd, when a mild-lookmg man rose from the 
Liberal back benches and quietly announced, ‘‘ It was no 
murder ; I was there.’’ The effect was somewhat similar 
to that which would have been produced if a stranger 
had risen at Guildford or Hailsham and announced that 
he had seen Mr. Jones poisoned or the Crumbles murder 
consummated. The Tories burst into indignant ejacula- 
tions and denials while the mild man (as if he were 
talking about a visit to Wembley), offering to throw “‘ a 
little light ’’ on this perplexed subject, described how 


he was ‘‘ a few yards away from Captain Crombie when 
he fell.’”” He continued in unemotional tones to recount 
how he himself was one of those who had suffered most 
materially as well as personally and morally, to a greater 
extent than any other Member of the House, from the 
Soviet Government. And yet he pleaded for the Confer- 
ence, and, above all, against the purely negative policy 
of finally breaking off negotiations. Mr. Lessing com- 
pleted one of the most interesting and successful maiden 
speeches of this Parliament. Mr. Grenfell, representing 
the City of London, also made a moderate and illuminat- 
ing speech, unexpectedly favourable to an escape from 
the present disastrous position. 

The actual business of the House has not recently 
been very exciting. The Scottish Estimates pro- 
duced a hhalf-empty House, a passion of each Scottish 
Member for speech, and a fine, sincere, and rather 
arresting oration from Mr. Tom Johnston—one of the 
noticeable figures in the Labour Party—attacking the 
Secretary of Scotland for his lack of effort to preserve 
his country from becoming a wilderness, given up to the 
““ sport ’’ of men of alien blood. The debate, as all 
similar ones, formed a living argument for Scottish Home 
Rule. Even the attempt, at the end of a hot evening, of 
some evil-minded Liberals to cheer up the funereal pro- 
ceedings was sharply checked by the vigilance of Mr. 
David Kirkwood—ever watchful against the abuse of 
humour. Mr. Thorne on an earlier day had drawn a 
ruling from the Deputy Chairman that no Member 
should be allowed to read his speech, although he might 
‘‘ refresh his memory’”’ from notes. Towards the close 
of a dolorous discussion Mr. Stewart, the Scottish Under- 
Secretary, having ploughed through an interminable 
essay, read in a low monotonous voice, an attempt. was 
made at reciprocity. The disastrous results as recorded 
in Hansard :— 

Mr. Stewart: Um—Um—Unm, &c., steps have been 
taken—d&e. (ad lib.) 

Mr. H. Spencer: On a point of order. Is it in order 
for a Minister to read his speech? 

The Deputy Chairman: The rule of the House is 
that Members ought not to read their speeches, but that 
they may refresh their memories. 

Mr. Maxton (with some heat): Is it in order for an 
hon. Member who has just refreshed his body to interfere 
with another Member who is refreshing his memory ? 

Mr. Kirkwood (with menacing finger): Is it in order 
for Members on the Front Bench of the Liberal Party 
to wait till another Liberal Member comes in, and 
suggest to him that he should protest against what is 
taking place? 

Mr. Spencer: May I say that no such suggestion was 
made to me by the Front Bench? 

Mr. Kirkwood (with majestic scorn): I will never 
again believe these Liberrrals after to-night. The 
trrruth is not in them. 

Whereat ‘‘ these Liberrrals ’’ relapsed into silence 
whilst Mr. Stewart continued his dismal periods until, 
“it now being eleven of the clock,’’ the debate was 
(sine die) adjourned. 

M.P. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


“SOME QUESTIONS TO MR. WHEATLEY.” | 

Sm,—I venture to think that, in your searching and 
masterly article of Saturday last under the above heading, 
two or three very important questions remain unasked. 

(1) You say that “ there is one thing, and one thing only, 
which Mr. Wheatley’s Bill attempts to guarantee, that the 
new houses shall be let at rents below those obtaining for the 
Addison and Chamberlain houses, at rents equal to those 
now obtaining for inferior pre-war houses.” But what are 
these rents obtaining for pre-war houses? I send herewith 
a copy of a chart compiled for Ipswich showing the present 
inclusive rents based on 1914 rents for working-class houses. 
You will observe that there are 33 types of these houses, and 
the present inclusive rents vary from 3s. 10d. to 15s. 8d. a 
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week, or (if you deduct in each case the figure in the last 
column from that in the penultimate column) the net rents 
vary from 2s. 9d. to 10s. 1d. a week. The inclusive rents 
of the large majority of pre-war working-class houses in 
Ipswich vary at present from 8s. 8d. to lls. 8d. a week. 
Thus :— 
Pre-war 
inclusive rent. 


Present net 
rent. 


Preseat inclusive 
rent. 
s. d. 
8 8. 
9 6 
10 3 
10 11 
11 8 


What net rent, then, does Mr. Wheatley’s Bill profess to 
guarantee? Is it 5s. 7d. or 7s. 5d.—a difference of nearly 
2s. a week? 

(2) What about the rents of the Addison houses? On 
our Race Course Estate in Ipswich the following net rents 
per week are charged for the Addison houses :— 

s. d. 
8 9 
8 3 
8 3 


We have bought from Government all surplus land on the 
estate, so we must build here all our new houses. If for the 
new houses to be built, Mr. Wheatley’s scheme compels us 
to charge as net rent anything from 5s. 7d. to 7s. 5d. a week 
(see the first table), will the rents of the Addison houses be 
reduced? I pity the members of the Housing Committee who 
endeavour to charge on the same estate different rents for 
similar houses. Or if the rents of the Addison houses are 
reduced to bring them into line with the Wheatley rents, does 
Government realize the additional burden that must be 
imposed on the National Exchequer? As it is, the Govern- 
ment loss on each Addison house in Ipswich (and there are 
437 such houses) exceeds £50 a year. 

(3) What again about the Chamberlain houses? The 
Ipswich Town Council has built and is building houses under 
the Chamberlain subsidy scheme. The rents charged and to 
be charged for these houses are those for the Addison houses, 
since the Chamberlain houses are on the Race Course Estate. 
In spite of the Government subsidy of £6 a year for 20 years, 
on the basis of these rents our loss is estimated to be about 
£5 a year for each house for 60 years. If Mr. Wheatley’s 
scheme guarantees for his houses lower rents, then we must 
reduce the rents on the Chamberlain houses. It is impossible, 
as I have suggested, to charge on the same estate different 
rents for similar houses. Does the present Government 
propose to make good the additional loss thus involved on 
the Chamberlain houses? If not, why should the rate- 
payers of Ipswich, the large majority of whom, directly or 
indirectly, are wage-earners, have the burden of their rates 
increased for the benefit of a small minority? You will ob- 
serve from the rent-chart, accompanying this letter, that 
practically for every type of a working-class house, when the 
inclusive rent exceeds 8s. a week, one-third of it or more 
goes to the rates.—Yours, &c., 

Member, Ipswich Hovustinc CoMMITTEE. 
July 7th, 1924. 


Brick Houses 
Dorlonco Houses 
Concrete Block Houses 


BULL-BAITING. 


Sir.—I notice in your issue of June 28th an article 
headed “ Rodeo.” I have not seen the Rodeo at the Wembley 
Exhibition, and do not propose to say anything about it. My 
object in writing is to criticize the following sentences in 
the article bearing the signature ‘Charles Mortimer” (a 
name which I have not seen before in the columns of THE 
Nation) :— 

“A bull-fight is more dangerous, and in some re- 
spects more beautiful, but not so delightful and hardly 
so astonishing. One misses at Wembley the confined 
space of the bull-ring, the fanatical excitement of the 
tightly packed crowd, the gaiety of the fighters’ cos- 
tumes, of the caparisoned mules, and of the flowered 
shawls thrown by fine ladies over the fronts of their 
boxes; the Andalusian sky, too, and the straight 
Giralda rising above the plaza on its sunny side where 
the poorer spectators have their seats. The exquisite 


movements of the toreros, stylized by the tradition of 
centuries, the pose of the banderilleros on tiptoe with 
their hands above their heads, and their lightning 
pirouettes as the bull charges past, the gaudy waving 
of red and purple cloaks, and, at the end, the loneliness 
of the espada, facing with only a thin rapier in his hand 
the heavy-shouldered bull—” 
Then after describing what has gone on at the Rodeo, the 
passage ends, 
“No, a bull-fight may be more beautiful; it is not 
more exciting.” 
Hitherto, I have never seen in any paper, reputable or other- 
wise, a formal defence of bull-baiting. 
Turning to p. 575, Vol. III. of the 1ith edn. of the 
“Ency. Brit.,” I find the following :— 
“ Bear-baiting and Bull-baiting, sports formerly 
very popular in England, but now suppressed in England 
on account of their cruelty.” 


The article in the ‘‘ Ency. Brit.” shows the growing realiza- 
tion of their cruelty. As far back as 1670, Evelyn wrote in his 
“Diary” of June 16th— 

“JT went with some friends to the bear-garden, 
where was cock-fighting, dog-fighting, bear and bull- 
baiting, it being a famous day for all these butcherly 
sports, or rather barbarous cruelties. ... ” 

He records how he left “ most heartily weary of the rude and 
dirty pastime, which I had not seen, I think, in twenty years 
before.” 

‘The Stamford bull-running survived well into the 
19th century. Bear-baiting and bull-baiting were pro- 
hibited by Act of Parliament in 1835.” 


In conclusion I feel assured that whatever may be 
your judgment upon the Rodeo at Wembley, you will unite 
in my condemnation of bull-baiting.—Yours, &c., 

JOsEPH ROWNTREE. 

(We think that Mr. Rowntree and other correspondents 
have misunderstood Mr. Mortimer’s attitude. The final 
line which Mr. Rowntree omits from the paragraph which he 
quotes (“‘ all this is absent. But so, too, are the gored horses.”’) 
surely makes it plain that no “formal defence of bull- 
baiting” was intended. If the admission that a bull-fight 
has certain beauties as a spectacle (marred even as a spectacle 
by its cruelties), in an article contrasting another spectacle 
favourably with it, is to be taken as a defence of bull-fighting, 
Charles Kingsley would have to be reckoned a defender of 
the gladiatorial slaughters of the ancient world. We certainly 
unite with Mr. Rowntree in condemning bull-fighting and 
other sports involving cruelty to animals, including some still 
pursued in this country. Nor have we much taste ourselves 
for gorgeous spectacles of any kind. But we can see nothing 
in the article criticized which goes beyond the limits of the 
freedom of expression which contributors of signed articles 
should enjoy.—Ep., THe Nation. ] 


THE LEAGUE AND HUNGARIAN JEWS. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to correct a statement—or 
rather two statements—made by Miss L. P. Mair in the in- 
teresting article on ‘ Minorities: An Unsolved Problem”’ 
contributed to your issue of June 2lst? Among ‘some 
notable cases in which the Council (of the League of Nations) 
decided that it had no right to intervene” Miss Mair quotes 
‘a petition from the Jews in Hungary against the ‘ Numerus 
Clausus.’” As a matter of fact there has been no petition 
from the Jews in Hungary, and the Council of the League 
has not decided that it had no right to intervene. These 
facts are made clear in the Report on the “Numerus 
Clausus”’ which was submitted to the Council by the Com- 
mittee on Minorities on September 27th, 1922. Therein it 
is stated that the petitions on this subject were received, not 
from the Jews in Hungary, but from the Joint Foreign Com- 
mittee of the Jewish Board of Deputies and the Anglo-Jewish 
Association and the Alliance Israélite Universelle. This cor- 
rection is of the utmost importance, for reasons into which 
I need not now enter, but which are perfectly well known 
to all who are acquainted with the situation of the Jewish 
Minority in Hungary, and more particularly with the law 
which imposes heavy penalties on Hungarian subjects who 
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make complaints to foreign bodies. As for the action 
of the League, it is set forth in the following passage in the 
same Report: ‘“‘ The members of this Committee felt that 
they ought primarily to obtain information as to the manner 
in which the Law is applied and whether in practice the 
legitimate rights of Minorities are disregarded. . . . In 
these circumstances we recommend that the Council should 
request the Hungarian Government to supply it with the 
necessary information in order that it may be in a position 
to follow closely for a certain time the application of Law 
XXV. of 1920.” This recommendation was adopted by the 
Council. Later on the Hungarian Government supplied cer- 
tain statistical information, but it did not end the matter. 
The Council is still following closely the application of the 
Law. Meanwhile this Committee is preparing a case for sub- 
mission to the Permanent Tribunal of International Justice 
in which, with the permission of the Council, an avis con- 
sultatif will be asked for on both the principle and the appli- 
cation of the Law.—Yours, &c., 
Lucien Wotr. 
Joint Foreign Committee of the Jewish Board of 
Deputies and the Anglo-Jewish Association. 


ROMAN YORK. 


Sm,—I trust that I may be permitted space for some 
brief observations upon Mr. R. G. Collingwood’s criticism of 
Major Gordon Home’s recent book ‘‘ Roman York” in THE 
Nation for June 21st. 

I suspect that Major Home’s real fault is that he has 
dared to exercise independence of judgment, instead of con- 
sulting “someone with a good general knowledge of the 
subject,” as Mr. Collingwood naively puts it. Whether this 
really detracts from the value of the book may be questioned. 
Major Home usually shows good reason for the faith which 
is in him, He, at any rate, avoids a fault which is rather 
prevalent among archwologists—that of erecting large and 
unstable structures of theory upon extremely slight founda- 
tions of coin-evidence. And he has not committed the 
blunder, which Mr. Collingwood himself has elsewhere light- 
heartedly perpetrated, of styling Eboracum the capital of 
Roman Britain—a theory in support of which there is no 
evidence whatsoever.—Yours, &c., 


Epwakrp Foorp. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE 
By LADY STRACHEY. 
II1.* 


ful social intercourse which can be enjoyed by 

those who dwell in the great centre of English 
life. I think that, on the whole, the Scientific set was 
the most entertaining. I do not mean that every man 
of science is more entertaining than any member of the 
other professions—far from it; but their interests are so 
varied, their observations so acute, their sense of humour 
so fully developed, that when you heard such men as 
Huxley, Tyndall, Lubbock, Galton, Spottiswoode, and 
so on, all together, you had a very delightful time of it. 

My ‘husband’s old friend Huxley became a very 
intimate friend of mine, too; a more delightful com- 
panion I never met. To his inexhaustible knowledge of 
every kind was added a love of argument and discussion, 
a most brilliant wit, humour, and love of fun. We used 
constantly to spend Sunday evening with him and his 
very agreeable wife and family. I remember his once 
telling me that his home life was a republic tempered 
with epigram. He told me an amusing story of how, 
at one of the examinations he was holding, one of the 
students proved to be a young man of great ability and 
accurate knowledge, so much so that he made the 
unheard-of score of 99 out of 100 full marks. At the 
end of the verbal] examination, in which every question 
had been accurately answered, Huxley said to himself 
that he was determined to ask the young man one 
question that he would certainly be unable to answer. 
He mentioned a perfectly insignificant and unknown 
waterfall in an obscure part of Jamaica, which he had 
passed when travelling, and gravely asked the young 
man what was its height. After a look of startled 
amazement, the young man replied: ‘‘ 326 feet.’’ 

** How in the world do you come to know that? ”’ 
cried Huxley. 

** Well,”’ said the young man, ‘“‘ as a matter of 
fact, this waterfall happens to be on my father’s estate 
in Jamaica! ”’ 

We saw a good deal of the Carlyles. They were both 
very kind and friendly. Mrs. Carlyle was one of the 
cleverest women I have ever met, full of wit and humour. 
I never saw anything that made me suppose the Carlyles 


| IFE in London was spent in the varied and delight- 


‘ 





* Part I. appeared in THe Nation for January Sth, and Part II, 
on February 23rd. 


were not on good terms. One day Mrs. Carlyle was 
speaking derisively of the wife of some illustrious man, 
declaring that she set her husband on a pedestal, and 
remained on her knees before him. She went on: ‘‘If 
I had treated Carlyle like that, he’d have been in an 
asylum by now!’ Carlyle burst into one of his 
Homeric shouts of laughter, then broke off, and said 
demurely : 

“* A’ve bin maircifully dealt with in that respec’ ! ’”’ 

It was in 1863 that I first became acquainted with 
Robert Browning’s poetry: his collected works, in three 
volumes, were published in that year. I was in India 
at the time, and sent home for them, receiving them as 
I was starting with the Viceroy’s camp on the march to 
Simla. I opened them first as I sat on the hillside, and 
shall never forget the exquisite pleasure and enthusiastic 
admiration with which they filled me. I wrote a full 
account of it all to my sister, and received in reply a 
letter in which she said: ‘‘ It was very fortunate I 
received your letter just when I did, as I happened, 
immediately afterwards, to meet Robert Browning at 
dinner, and should not have known anything about him 
but for that. I have seen him several times since.”’ 
On reading this I sat down on the hearthrug and cried! 
However, I returned to England very shortly afterwards, 
and, of course, my sister, who was then well acquainted 
with him, introduced me to him. Our meeting was at 
the Saturday Popular Concert: my sister lent me her 
seat, which was immediately behind Browning and his 
son ‘‘ Pen.”’ He turned round and greeted me as Lady 
Colvile’s sister. I have still my programme of that day’s 
concert, on which I wrote:— 

“And did you once see Browning plain? 
And did he stop and speak to you?” 

I think what struck me most in Browning was his 
frank, straightforward manner, his absolute want of 
self-consciousness, and the matter-of-fact way he would 
allow. one to speak to him about his poetry. He had, 
however, at this moment of his first burst into fame, to 
put up occasionally with more than he could endure. 


‘I remember his coming once and recounting with great 


indignation how he had been invaded that morning by 
a troop of unknown and unintroduced American women, 
who had fawned fulsomely around him, and— 
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‘“‘ They-called me Robert! ’’ he cried. ‘‘ What 
right had they to call me Robert? ”’ 

When I was in Florence I heard an amusing story 
told by a lady there who was a great friend of himself 
and his wife. ‘‘ I am accused,’’ he had written, ‘‘ of 
liking Countesses better than literary women. God 
knows I do! ”’ boris 

The memory of my friendship with George Eliot is 
a great pleasure and pride to me. It began after my 
first introduction at one of her Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings, which I afterwards constantly attended. I do not 
understand those who talk of these meetings as dull, and 
of George Eliot as formal and stiff. She was certainly 
quiet in her manner, and her cast of countenance was 
serious; her profile had a distinct resemblance to that 
of Dante. I remember one day, at a Saturday “‘ Pop,” 
when she was sitting in front of me in the first row of 
the stalls, her turning round to me, and saying:— 

‘““ Someone on the platform is taking my likeness: 
this is rather embarrassing, especially when you have no 
confidence in your features.”’ 

She seemed to me always to take an interest in what 
was going on, as well as in her guests, of whom there 
were always some both distinguished and entertaining. 
George du Maurier was almost always present. He was 
a very vivacious little fellow, full of wit and anecdote, 
and would often sing us little French songs with a perfect 
accent and a charming, though small, voice. 

George Eliot played the piano herself, and once 
accompanied my sister, who sang ‘‘ Voi che sapete ”’ in 
her exquisite voice and style. 

Ruskin came on one occasion, the only time I ever 
saw him, and a remarkable sight he was. Very tall, thin, 
and bony, his chin starting forward from his neck, with 
his dark staring eyes, and his beaked nose, looking like 
a bird of prey. I remember someone spoke of his quaint 
looks when Millais was present, wha exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, 
but you should see ‘him in his night-cap!’’ which was 
very amusing, considering the relation in which the two 
stood to one another. 

One day I met George Eliot in the hall of a theatre, 
coming out from a performance of Salvini’s. She was 
evidently in a state of great excitement, and absolutely 
unconscious of her surroundings. She caught me by the 
wrist, hurried me through the crowd into and up the 
street, talking vehemently of how Shakespeare seized 
hold of you, seemed to plunge you into the realities of 
life, making your actual existence colourless and super- 
ficial. She went on rapidly till she came to a crossing, 
when she stopped, looked round, and with an abrupt 
change of voice said: ‘‘ But where is Mr. Lewes?’’ He 
was a good way behind us. 

I liked Mr. Lewes very well, too; he was very kind 
to me, and I enjoyed his witty talk, his humorous 
repartees, and the display of his great intellectual activi- 
ties. His very appearance was entertaining; he was so 
small, so active, so full of gesticulation, so un-English. 
Although I am very much ashamed of my vanity in 
recording it, I cannot refrain from stating that Lewes 
told a friend of mine that I was his idea of Dorothea in 
‘* Middlemarch,”’ which was then coming out in parts. 
When I was going out on a short visit to India, George 
Eliot asked me to correspond with her. I now regret 
my. folly in refusing, but I felt I was too bad a letter- 
writer to do my share. I have, of course, several notes 
from her, and the last words she ever wrote were 
addressed tome. She was in the act of writing her regret 


and sympathy with my sister and me on the death of Sir - 


James Colvile, when, feeling very ill, she left off, and 
went to her bed, from which she never rose again. 


THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 
By P. J. BAKER. 


T was once said, in the days when it was socially 
| correct to speak ill of the Olympic Games, that they 
were a ‘“‘ faked antique.’’ The phrase strikes 
curiously on the ear of anyone who has been fortunate 
enough to see them. The strength and swiftness of per- 
fect manhood, the beauty of form and colour, the grace 
of movement, the rare atmosphere of friendly emulation, 
the tense emotion: of an historic race like Jackson’s 1,500 
metres or Albert Hill’s two finals, all made glorious by 
the sun of Stockholm—these are memories which fit 
poorly with the idea of fake. Yet so far sunk in preju- 
dice were the opponents of the Games that the quip 
passed muster with them for an argument. 

It must be admitted that its author, unlike most of 
modern epigramarians, had at any rate a meaning. He 
had even an idea. And what is more he had troubled to 
find out what was the idea of those who made the modern 
Games. That idea, which is already proving to be one 
of the constructive and civilizing ideas of our generation, 
was so ambitious that no doubt it lent itself to criticism 
and attack. Baron Pierre de Coubertin and his self- 
elected colleagues on the International Olympic Commit- 
tee consciously set themselves the task of creating from 
the athletic pastimes of the present day a festival which 
should become to our world-wide international society 
what the old Olympic Games were to the society of 
Greek republics. This was their conscious purpose, a 
purpose which from year to year, with remarkable 
rapidity and success, they are carrying through. ‘ 

Their work, our critic contends, is the faking of an 
antique. His phrase is replete with unproved and un- 
provable assumptions, which need analysis by every 
person who cares about the trend of modern social life. 
What, for example, is meant by his use of the word 
** antique ’’ ? 

An antique, it is to be presumed, is something which 
belongs to a time which is past, something which may be 
studied and admired but which is alien to the spirit and 
conditions of the present day. Is the ideal of the classi- 
cal Olympic Games in this sense an antique? The ques- 
tion can only be answered by considering for a moment 
what that ideal really was. An eminent authority tells 
us that Olympia ‘‘ always remained a central expression 
of the Greek ideas that the body of man has a glory as 
well as his intellect and spirit: that body and mind 
should alike be disciplined, and that it is by the har- 
monious discipline of both that man best honours Zeus.”’ 
And during the centuries of their glory the Games of 
Olympia attained an even deeper significance than this 
in the life of Greece. They became the great outstand- 
ing symbol of the Unity of Hellenism. The ten months’ 
religious and physical training of the athletes, the great 
temples of Olympia, the elaborate religious ceremonials, 
the standing amphictyonic council, the Olympic truce to 
all the internecine conflicts of the Hellenic world—these 
were outward manifestations of a vital element in the 
spiritual life of one of the greatest civilizations in history. 

Is this ideal an antique; is it inapplicable to the 
present day? Surely it is not. At no time in history 
were athletic pastimes more important in the lives of 
great masses of mankind than they are to-day. At no 
time did they play so great a part in the social life—is it 
too much to say in the social well-being !—of the peoples. 
Indeed, to-day athletic pastimes are achieving a new sig- 
nificance. They are no longer what in the past they have 
always been, an adjunct to training in military prowess. 
They are now fast becoming for a great part of mankind 
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one of the normal needs of existence. This being so, is 
it fantastic to suggest that the classical ideal is precisely 
what is needed to spiritualize for us what is so vastly 
important in our lives, to bring perhaps a touch of poetry 
into what sometimes we have seen become mercenary, 
material, and degraded? Again, since invention has 
annihilated time and space and has made of all quarters 
of the globe one close community, do we not need some 
bond that will be a symbol of the spiritual and physical 
unity of mankind? Surely we do. And those who best 
know the Olympic Games believe that they are now be- 
coming, or at least will soon become, just exactly this. 
Test the feeling fairly among the competitors at the 
Olympic Games. Test it in such countries—new to sport, 
as we think—as Japan, Switzerland, or Uruguay. It will 
be found that the Games are already a symbol of the 
unity of all playing peoples; and that they are raising 
sport from a money level to something nobler, to some- 
thing better in every way. 

Again, what does our critic mean when he speaks 
of a fake? A fake, in the ordinary sense, is something 
which is not what it seems to be, something insincere, 
an unsuccessful simulation of the beauty or reality of 
something else. Is it true to say that the Olympic 
Games are this? 

No one who has known them from inside would say 
so. It may, perhaps, be thought that it is still too early 
to make a judgment. These present Games are called 
‘“‘ The Eighth Olympiad ”’ ; in fact, it is only the fourth 
time that they have been in any way truly international. 
But even so, it is not too soon to assert with confidence 
that the Games are not a fake. If proof were needed 
it was given by the Olympic tournament of Association 
football, which finished here in Paris a few weeks ago. 
In that tournament, the national teams of nearly forty 
countries took part. Great Britain, for reasons known 
to the Football Association, but not understood by other 
countries, was not a starter. Despite our absence, the 
standard of play was very high. The whole long series 
of ties was carried through in a spirit of sporting friend- 
ship, vastly creditable to players, organizers, and officials 
alike. The final games, which left Uruguay the victor, 
with Switzerland second, Sweden third, and Holland 
fourth, aroused a genuine enthusiasm and a deep emotion, 
at once national and international, which stirred the 
breasts not only of the players and of the Paris public, 
but of literally millions of sporting devotees throughout 
Europe and America. 

This week, our own experience has been the same. 
Five thousand athletes have come from forty-five dif- 
ferent countries to take part in the track and field events 
—the most dramatic and, in a sporting sense, the most 
important of the Olympic contests. There is the same 
enthusiasm; the same genuine international emotion. 
It is clear to any one who talks to them that the gather- 
ing of the teams is the symbol of a world-wide movement 
that has touched the spirit of the democracies in east and 
west, in north and south. Whatever they may be, what- 
ever their defects, the Olympic Games are not a fake; 
they are intensely sincere and intensely alive. 

If all this be true, why should there ever have been 
hostility in England to the Olympic Games? It is hard 
to say. The ideal is British ; it is, indeed, a typical part 
of the contribution made by Britons to the civilization 
of our day. Perhaps the hostility is a relic of the dis- 
appearing sentiment which Mr. Shaw puts into the 
mouth of Master John de Stogumber: ‘‘ No Englishman 
is ever beaten fairly.”” A generation ago, no doubt, we 
all believed that no foreigner could be a sportsman. We 
are getting over that delusion. Our experience in inter- 
national sport has taught us to know, to understand, and 


therefore to respect our foreign opponents. The truth 
is—why not recognize it?—that there is nothing so effec- 
tual as sport in making the mass of people in one country 
respect the people of another. Who really doubts that 
nine Englishmen in ten would look with quite other eyes 
on Uruguay if they realized—what is the fact—that the 
Uruguayan team played football in the Paris Tourna- 
ment which in skill, courage, and endurance no English 
amateurs could hope to rival ? 

The Olympic ideals, ancient and modern, are spread. 
ing fast throughout the world. That is why the British 
team has come to Paris, not only with hopes of stern 
struggles and gallant victories, but with something better 
still—the knowledge that, whatever their individual or 
collective fate, they are helping to build up a great in- 
ternational institution. : 





ART 


GAUGUIN. 
| T is odd to remember that twenty years ago, and less, 





Gauguin, Van Gogh, and Cézanne were all spoken 

of, in a breath as founders of the contemporary 
movement. There has been picking and choosing, 
valuing and revaluing since then, and the game still 
goes on—as it always does; but the new generation be- 
lieves (as all generations do) that it has got the question 
settled: Cézanne takes his place with the great, Van 
Gogh with the good or goodish, and Gauguin has fallen 
into contempt. I shall be surprised if this show at the 
Leicester Galleries does not lift him out of it a little. 

It is an extremely good show, represe. ‘ative, well 
arranged, and, thanks to a really admirable catalogue, 
most useful to that most useless of beings, the art his- 
torian. We can follow Gauguin from Paris to Atuana 
via Pont-Aven, Martinique, Arles, Le Pouldu, Tahiti, 
Paris, and the Marquesas, and see for ourselves 
how little his much-talked-of revelations and revolu- 
tions amounted to. Throughout his life of wander- 
ing in remote places Gauguin preserved his 
identity, as all genuine artists must. When he 
painted well he painted always as you would expect a 
Frenchman of talent, who was the pupil of Pissarro and 
admirer of Manet, to paint; only when he jaints ill you 
remember that besides being a French artist he was a 
half-educated and therefore self-satisfied métis. Look 
at the ‘‘ Landscape in Martinique ’’ (No. 56), dated 
1887, —— the best picture in the show, and at the 
snow scene hanging next it, dated 1894; both are not 
only conceived but brushed in the purest impressionist 
tradition. It is a mistake to suppose that because a 
man paints pictures of black women he must paint as 
though he himself were black. Possibly Gauguin was 
born a savage; he never became a barbarian. 

In the two large pictures, ‘‘ L’Esprit veille ’’ (1892) 
and ‘‘ Nevermore ”’ (1897), you have Gauguin at his best 
and at his worst almost—not quite, however; if you 
want that you may go to the Tate. I do not suppose 
that either of these fine nudes would have been painted 
just as they were painted, had Manet’s ‘‘ Olympia ”’ 
never come into existence. In both the drawing is ad- 
mirable in a blunt style (‘‘ blunt ’”’ is the best transla- 
tion I can make of fruste), for all the apparent square- 
ness of the bodies the contours are nervous and sure; 
in both the colour is sombre and sumptuous and expresses 
the glory, not of a woman, but of paint: in both the 
backgrounds are silly. ‘‘ Nevermore,’’ especially, is a 
shocking example of what a taste for the picturesque may 
do with even a fine talent. The decoration of this back- 
ground, with its figures and arabesques and its funny 
old bird, is really not much to be preferred to the quaint- 
nesses of the New English Art Club. These forms were 


‘never conceived plastically; they are mere literary or 


decorative accessories as thin as the patterns on paper 
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lanterns and-as tedious as comic relief. And this passion 
for the picturesque and the decorative is what has ruined 
Gauguin’s reputation with modern painters. 

I believe they are unjust, the modern painters; but 
if they are, their injustice is comprehensible. Walking 
through this exhibition one cannot but remark how 
great was the influence of Gauguin on the fawves—on the 
painting of from 1904 (say) to 1908. At that time 
Gauguin, as an influence, was second only to Cézanne, 


greater far than Seurat or Van Gogh or the douanier . 


Rousseau. He it was who set the fashion for flat patches 
of perhaps rather violent colour, and that stained-glass 
quality to which Mr. Hartrick in an interesting note 
draws attention. Personally, I admire extremely many 
works of this period ; but it is notorious that artists of 
forty-five or thereabouts are apt to dislike what they 
were doing twenty years earlier. I quite understand 
Matisse, Derain, and Friesz not caring to be reminded 
of their wild oats; and to some extent I share the dis- 
taste of their admirers—of whom I am one—for the de- 
corative, picturesque, and, let us confess, rather super- 
ficial art of Paul Gauguin. 
CuiveE BELL. 





FROM ALPHA TO OMEGA 


enjoyed ‘‘ In the Snare,’’ which Mr. Lion and Mr. 

Walls produce at the Savoy, and at the same time 
show a certain shame in confessing to their enjoyment. 
The play has been adapted from a novel by Mr. Saba- 
tini, and the marks of its novelistic parentage are 
stamped all over it. It is at best a historical melodrama 
of the Peninsular War, with Wellington, nose and all, 
before us and the most emotionally impossible people 
falling from one excitingly impossible situation into an- 
other until finally they fall, at eleven o’clock, into one 
another arms and a happy ending. The first act drags 
badly, because the unfortunate author, with an ex- 
tremely complicated plot on his hands, has to explain 
to the audience in a few minutes what in a novel he 
would unfold at his leisure in several chapters. But 
once the explanations are over, and we know that the 
Count is a villain and the dead Dick Butler really alive, 
and Captain Tremayne engaged to Diana, and Lady 
O’Moy the most devoted of wives—then the pace 
quickens, the swords flash and rattle in the duel, and 
we become children again, even though our hair is grey 
or greying, as we follow breathlessly the unfolding of an 
impossibly romantic story. I am not ashamed to say 
that I did enjoy it. That I did so was due as much to 
the acting as to Mr. Sabatini and Mr. Lion. Mr. George 
Tully as Wellington’s Irish Adjutant-General played his 
part with gusto ; Mr. Gerald Ames was an excellent aris- 
tocratic, melodramatic Portuguese villain; Miss Renée 
Kelly did everything possible in the réle of the devoted 
and misunderstood wife; while Mr. Seagram did almost 
more than was possible as the noble, silent Captain 
Edward Tremayne. 


| NOTICE that nearly all of the critics obviously 


Messrs. Agnew are holding another Loan Exhibi- 
tion of pictures by Old Masters at their galleries in 
Bond Street, on behalf of Lord Haig’s Appeal for Ex- 
Service Men. It contains the very well-known and ex- 
tremely beautiful ‘‘ Portrait of a Man ’’—possibly 
Martin Bucer the Reformer—by Giorgione, which has 
also been attributed to Titian. Another very fine piece 
of painting is Rubens’s “‘ Portrait of a Man ”’ (No. 8). 
No. 15 is a curious allegorical picture by Titian, ‘‘ Old 
Age, Manhood, and Youth,’’ three heads, the centre one 
full face, the other two facing in opposite directions in 
profile, painted with a sombre severity which one does 


not generally associate with Titian. The Gainsborough 
copy of a Van Dyck portrait (‘‘ Duc d’Arenberg,’’ No. 
28) is very lively and charming in colour: two landscapes 
of the same artist are also shown. There is a large early 
Velasquez, ‘‘ The Immaculate Conception,’’ which has 
fine qualities, but is a little heavy and unsympathetic 
in feeling. The exhibition also includes several pictures 
by Rembrandt and Frans Hals, some eighteenth-century 
French portraits (Greuze and Nattier) and two or three 
by Reynolds, a large Fra Filippo Lippi ‘‘ Annunciation,” 
a charming “ School of Verrocchio’’ Madonna, and a 
thirteenth-century Tuscan Diptych, of which parts are 
in marvellous preservation. 


“Tiger Cats’”’ is an adaptation of a play called 
“‘ Les Félines ’’ which has been a great success at the 
tax-supported Odéon Theatre, probably the worst play- 
house in Europe. It is the work of Mme. Karen Bram- 
son, a Scandinavian lady resident in Paris, and is being 
given for a series of matinées at the Savoy Theatre, with 
Miss Edith Evans as the chief cat. The play treats at 
great length, but without any other quality except dull- 
ness, the terrible power women have to drive men mad 
with their physical charms and with the desire of all men 
to be so maddened. The play was not ill-named, and the 
howls and shrieks of the chief players certainly recalled 
a caterwauling in a London square more than the con- 
versation and behaviour of any society to which I have 
been accustomed. Eventually the husband very pro- 
perly shoots his wife, but she recovers and forgives him 
because he has proved by this act the formidable violence 
of his lust. Such a play is beyond criticism. But the 
audience, consisting mainly of middle-aged, unmarried 
women, cheered wildly these scenes of sadism, which were 
to me merely disgusting, a pitiful commentary on the 
romantic glow of their subconscious life. 

Omicron. 





POETRY 


SERGEANT-MAJOR MONEY : AN ECONOMIC 
ALLEGORY. 


Ir wasn’t our battalion, but we lay alongside it, 
So the story is as true as the allegory’s frank. 

They hadn’t one Line-officer left, after Arras, 
Except a sick Major and a Colonel who drank. 


“B’’ Company Commander didn’t think enough or 
know enough 
To care for his men ; he had much else to do. 
So Sergeant-Major Money “‘ carried on,’’ as instructed, 
And his ways, fellow-democrats, would astonish you. 


His Old Army humour was so well-spiced and hearty 
That one youngster shot himself and one lost his wits: 

But discipline’s maintained, and back in rest-billets 
The Colorel congratulates “ B’’ Company on its kits. 


The subalterns went easy, as was easy for subalterns 
With a power like Money driving the machine ; 

But finally two Welshmen, pit-boys from the Rhondda, 
Bayonetted their tyrant in a field-canteen. 


Well, = couldn’t blame the officers, they relied on 
on ’ 
And we couldn’t blame those Welshmen, their courage 
was grand. 
Or, least of all, blame Money, an old stiff surviving 
In a New (bloody) Army he couldn’t urderstand. 


Officers and men were out of all touch, 

So Money carried on, what else could he do, 
A go-between left as a law to himself? 

Distress and revolt, were these anything new? 


Rosert GRAvyEs, 








